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BOG-BUTTER. 



Foe many years past there have been found, from time to time, in the bogs of Ireland — and espe- 
cially in those of the North — wooden vessels filled with butter in a hardened state, and quite free 
from putrefaction. Specimens of these vessels, generally very much broken, are to be seen in all 
our museums, but until now we have never met with one in nearly a perfect state. An excellent 
specimen having been lately discovered in a bog in the County of Deny, and sent for presentation 
to the Belfast Museum, we think it may be interesting to our readers to give a correct drawing of 
it, accompanied by figures of two other wooden vessels, found in similar situations in the County 
of Antrim, which were evidently used in the preparation of milk. 

Pig. 1. represents an ancient Irish churn. This extremely perfect specimen was found in 
a bog near Ahoghill, County of Antrim, and is now in the collection of the Kev. James O'Laverty, 
of Belfast. It is made (with the exception of the bottom) out of a single piece of oak timber, 
hollowed out with much care, and quite smooth both inside and out. It is oval, measuring 
46 inches in circumference, and 14 inches in height. That it never was round, is proved by the 
form of the lid, which is nearly perfect, and measures 11 inches by 10 inches. The edge of the lid 
is perforated by a series of small holes, one inch apart, intended, we conceive, for fastening to the 
under side of the lid, by a cord or thong, a piece of cloth, the use of which was to render the vessel 
quite tight when the lid was shut down, and prevent the escape of any milk during the process of 
churning. The lid is pierced by a square orifice for the " churn- staff', " strengthened round its edge 
by a high raised rim, and by two lateral supports — the whole being ingeniously carved out of a 
single piece of wood. The mouth of the churn has a narrow ledge within it about an inch below the 
lip to receive the lid, and at one part of this ledge there is a small ridge running perpendicularly, 
intended to serve as a stop to hinder it from shifting. The oval form of the lid also had a tendency 
to prevent its being disturbed by the motion of the " churn-staff." The aperture measures one 
inch each way. On each side of the churn is a raised ridge pierced with two holes, through which 
perhaps cords were passed to serve as handles for carrying the vessel. 

Pig. 2. A small round wooden vessel, with narrow neck, also formed out of one piece of oak, 
except the bottom; 10 inches in height, and 30 inches in circumference. This was found in Bally- 
boland bog, County Antrim, and is likewise in the collection of Mr. O'Laverty. It was probably 
a milk-pail. 

Fig. 3. A wooden firkin, filled with butter. This vessel, like the others, is made out of a 
single block of wood, excepting the top and bottom, which fit into grooves. It measures 14 inches 
in height, and 45 inches in circumference. The butter is extremely hard and compact, and entirely 
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fills the vessel. It is yellowish white, and tastes somewhat like cheese. This specimen was 
discovered in a bog in the townland of Coolnaman, the property of George Stirling, Esq., in the 
parish of Aghadowey, County of Derry, a few months ago, near the spot where the curious wooden 
implement was found which was figured and described in the Journal, vol. vii., p. 165. This cir- 
cumstance throws some light on the probable use of the implement, and strongly corroborates the 
conjecture thrown out by one of our correspondents [Tykotomtjs, vol. vii., p. 262], that i^ was 
intended to be used as a cheese-press; and the idea is further strengthened by the fact that the Irish 
formerly did make cheese in the form of bricks. For some additional remarks on the subject of 
brick cheeses, we refer the reador to one of the communications which follow. 



The Museum of the Royal Irish Academy contains several specimens of butter found in Ireland 
under a great variety of circumstances. In some cases it occurred in balls, either with or without an 
external covering. During a visit last year to Kilkee, in the County Clare, I heard of several large 
lumps of butter found in a bog, near that place, wrapped up in pieces of woollen cloth. But masses 
of butter are more generally found in wooden kegs or barrels made of a single piece of wood. These 
may be of very various ages, but some of them belong, apparently, to a very remote period. A 
specimen of butter, in a vessel of this kind, was lately exhibited by Dr. Boswell, to the Royal Dublin 
Society ; which, according to that gentleman's published account of it, may have been quite as old 
as the flint arrow-heads now attracting so much attention, found in the tertiary drift. 

The largest specimen of bog-butter that I have seen is in the R. I. Academy's Museum. It was 
found near Abbeyleix, and was presented to the Academy by the late Lord de Yesoi. "When dis- 
covered, it was surrounded by the lower portion of a barrel-shaped vessel, made from a single piece 
of wood, excepting that it had a distinct end-piece, which was held in all round by a groove. The 
vessel must have been hooped, otherwise the head could not have remained in its place. Only ne 
end-piece was preserved, but from the uniformity in shape of the mass of butter, at top and bottom, 
it is evident that the other portion of the barrel was of corresponding form and construction. 

"With the intention of making this large mass of hardened butter stand upright in a glass case, 
I got a plate of iron made with a long spike in it to stick in one end of the mass. To introduce 
this spike, I found it necessary to bore a hole about ten inches in length up into the butter, which 
was very hard and compact, somewhat like wax. In boring this hole with a tool shaped as a gouge, 
I found the tool continually becoming clogged ; and on examination, discovered that the substance 
of the mass was intermingled in all directions with red cows 1 hair, in such quantity as to render it 
probable that the butter had b£en churned in a cow-shin, in the same manner that the Arabs at the 
present day make their butter in the East. Some years after this bog-butter had been placed 
on view in the Museum, a visitor (Mr. "Wilmot Chetwode) asked to see the butter from Abbeyleix, 
and remarked, that it was probable the colour of the cows that had supplied the milk from which 
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it was made might still be ascertained. He was a little surprised when I told him I felt pretty sure 
it was red. He inquired how I knew ,* and then he proceeded to explain that some cows' heads had 
been found in the bog at Abbeyleix, not far from the spot where the butter had been discovered, and 
that on one of them the skin and hair still remained. The hair was red, and the head, he believed, 
was that of the old Irish long-faced breed of oattle, which had caused so much interest in conse- 
quence of the statements of Dr. Ball, Mr. Wilde, and others. 

Thus, by putting several trifling facts together, a case was made out of some interest concern- 
ing this specimen of bog-butter. But further, by carefully examining the arrangement of the 
particles of the butter — its crystallization, as it were — and its mode of melting in hot water, as 
well as the deposit of curd left in the water in which it was melted, I found it very likely that the 
milk had been treated in a way very similar to that now employed in Devonshire with milk 
intended for " clouted cream,' 1 from which the butter in that part of England is generally prepared. 
If such were the case, the probability at once presented itself that those shallow, basin-shaped 
bronze vessels, found so frequently in Ireland, were used by the ancient dairy-maids for setting 
their milk over hot embers, like the present Devonshire people. A visitor to the Museum (whose 
name I cannot now recollect) assured me that the Arabs and Syrians who make butter have this 
custom now. Another visitor informed me that the Arabs and other tribes in North Africa pre- 
pare their milk for creaming in this way j and that they also set the bronze pans aside in small 
structures* very like the bog-house discovered in Drumkellin bog [sqg Arch<Bologia,vo\.xx.vi. t p. 361], 
which was found coated all over with butterf and sand, a composition that formed a water -proof cement 
which would have prevented rain from dropping on the vessels within, and spoiling the surface of 
the cream. 

All these different circumstances combined seem to me to establish a strong probability that 
the Arab or Devonshire mode of making butter prevailed at one period in Ireland. At what time 
it was superseded by the system now, I believe, in universal use throughout the country, I am not 
prepared to say, but I do not think it can be very long since. In that curious publication called 
The Irish Hudibras, or, A Description of the Western Me, by William Moffet, London, 1755, are 
found the following allusions to bog-butter as one of the stores of the Irish gentleman of that period : 
"But let his faith be good or bad, 

He in his house great plenty had, 

Of burnt oat -bread, and butter found 

With garlick mixt, in boggy ground, 

So strong, a dog, with help of wind, 

By scenting out, with ease might find; 

And this they count the bravest meat 

That hungry mortals e'er did eat." (p. 8.) 

* Several visitors to this museum have assured me that + I find Captain Mudge calls it " grease," but I have been 

similar structures are to be met with in Switzerland, in assured that it was the same material that we now consider 
which the dairy people deposit their milk for creaming. " butter." 
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The reference to garlic, or rather to its taste, may imply, not that the butter was seasoned with 
that substance, but rather that it had a similar flavour, due probably to the quantity of wild garlic 
and other like weeds which grew on the pastures where the cows fed. I have not the reference, 
but I think it isin some work of Spencer's, where it is stated that the Iriah had a custom of burying their 
butter in the turf-bogs for a considerable time for the purpose of sweetening it, as if it had been 
strong- tasted, and that the disagreeable flavour was removed by this process. I have tasted every 
specimen of bog-butter to which I have had access, and although I found them all rancid or acid 
(except one, which I may say is fossilized), I could detect no flavour of any plant, so that the fact 
may really be aa stated ; and that butter which has acquired an unpleasant taste from the vegetable 
food used by the cows may lose it by time, especially when immersed in a damp substance like bog ; 
indeed the late Professor Davy's experiments on the disinfecting power of peat mould would favour 
the truth of this statement. 

In relation to our subject, I may quote two more lines from the work already alluded to : — 
" Great heap3 of thick three-corner' d bread, 
And hairy butter van did lead." (p. 9.) 

The " hairy butter" is well exemplified by the large mass I have first described. "Whether the 
same epithet will apply to other specimens of bog-butter, I am unable to say; but that it applies 
to nearly all, if not to all, the JNorth African butter, I am assured by several French travellers who 
have seen the butter crumbled in water, and the hairs then picked out with great ingenuity. This 
African process of separating the hair, introduced in the process of agitating the milk in a skin- 
churn, differs from that employed in India, where the butter is melted, clarified, and deprived of the 
hair at the same time. It is evident that the Iriah did not use this latter method, because none of 
the butter found in our bogs, so far as I am aware, has any resemblance to Ghee, or melted butter : 
in some instances it has actually a granular appearance, as if it had undergone the African process of 
separating the hairs from it. 

I have met with the following passage in a recently published work, The Land and the Book, 
by the Rev. Dr. Thomson, giving an account of the Arab method of making Huleh butter : — 

" What are those women kneading and shaking so zealously in that large black bag, suapended 
from this three-legged crotch?" — " That is a bottle, man, not a bag, made by stripping off entire 
the skin of a young buffalo. It is full of milk, and that is their way of churning. When the 
butter has 'come,' they take it out, boil, or melt it, and then put it in bottles made of goats' 
skins. — Some of the farmer's have learned to make our kind of butter, but it soon becomes 
rancid, and indeed is never good" There may have been a great similitude not only between the 
old Irish and Arab methods of making butter, but in other domestic avocations. It might be 
worth while for some ethnologist to hunt up the analogies which existed formerly between the 
two peoples, generally as well as specially, in the arts, customs, laws, &c. — 
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The following ancient wooden vessels, and implements which may have been used in the making 
of butter, are in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy. 

1, — A vessel very much the same as the specimen, No. 1, figured in your Plate. It is rather 
lanker, but otherwise nearly of the same form. The side-ridges or projections are perforated with 
one hole each. It has no top ; but from the form of the perfect top preserved of your figure 1, 
we may be justified in considering both these vessels as churns. 

2, — A wooden vessel shaped not unlike a tun-dish : it may have been used as the upper part 
of a churn with a narrower neck than figure 1 . 

3. — Two wooden plates found in a bog in the County Antrim, very nicely made : they were 
probably used for separating the curd and milk. 

4. — Two beaters * or stamps composed of circular fiat pieces of wood, ornamented with carved 
patterns, both of them indicating a cross. These have lateral handles. These stamps may have 
been used for impressing the sign of the Cross on butter, and so have been the precursor of the 
modern "butter-print/' the pattern on which often contains the Cross. However, though I have 
seen many lumps of butter found in Irish bogs, I have never observed any vestige of an impression 
on it of any kind. There is, however, in the Academy's Museum a brick-shaped cheese which, from 
the impression made on it by the cloth (a sort of diaper, as its pattern indicates), was pressed so 
that a representation of the Cross is now in strong relief on its upper surface ; the board or stone 
used for pressing the cheese having been carved so as to imprint the sign of the Cross on it through 
the folds of the cloth. 

Mr. Eugene Curry has stated to me, that in an ancient Irish Life of St. Kevin, of Glendalough 
(County "Wicklow), there is mention made of certain brick-cheeses which that holy man converted 
into real bricks, os a punishment to a woman for telling a lie : and that in the old MS. called the 
Leabhar Breac, there is a legend of very considerable antiquity, explaining the use of the sign of the 
Cross as an antidote against evil spirits concealed in apples, cheese, butter, and other dainties. 

5. — Several bowl-shaped vessels, scooped out of solid blocks of wood.f They are of different 
sizes, and indicate great patience and some skill in the artificers who made them. These vessels 
have either one or two handles, also cut out of the solid. They seem all to have been originally of 
an oval form ; or, if not, the shrinkage of the wood across the grain has reduced their diameter in 
that direction ; for they are now more oval than round. 

* One of these is figured in Mr. Wilde's illustrated Cata- the Cross still made by many as a safeguard from evil 

logue of the Academy's Museum (p. 214), where it is spirits. 

called a " butter-print." It appears to be too large for this t See Illustrated Catalogue of the Royal Irish Academy's 

use ; and I am disposed to consider the carved pattern on Museum, p. 211, where the wood-cut, No. 144, represents 

it as intended for " luck," or, in other words, to avert the a small howl of this class with one handle. 
" Evil Eye." The design may he equivalent to the sign of 
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6. — There are several square "Methers" in the collection, containing butter, and others said 
to have contained it when originally found. I do not infer from this that these vessels were made 
for this purpose. It is more probable that, at a certain season of the year, when butter was 
plentiful, the dairy-women turned all sorts of vessels to account for holding it. 

EDWAKD CilBBOEN", 
Dublin. Cubatob, Royal Irish Academy. 

The making of butter seems from the most reliable authorities to be an invention which we owe to 
the northern nations; and it would appear that among the Greeks and Romans butter was used more as 
a medicine or ointment than as an article of food. It may even be a matter of speculation whether the 
original word in the Sacred Scriptures, which we translate by " butter," did not rather mean a fluid 
or cream procured from milk. We read in the book of Job, chap, xx., ver. 1 7: — ' ' Let him not see 
the streams of the river, the brooks of honey and of butter ;" chap, xxix,, ver. 6 : — "When I washed 
my feet with butter;" from which we can plainly deduce that the word " butter" there denotes 
something fluid. The earliest account we have of the process of making butter, is in Herodotus : 
when speaking of the Scythians, he says : — "These people pour the milk of their mares into wooden 
vessels, cause it to be violently shaken by their blind slave3, and separate the part that rises to 
the surface, as they consider it more valuable and more delicious than that which is collected below 
it." [Herod, iv. 2.] And Hippocrates mentions the same thing : — " The Scythians pour the milk 
of their mares into wooden vessels and shake it violently; this causes it to foam, and the fat part 
which is light rises to the surface and becomes what is called butter." Galen remarks, that cows* 
milk produces the fattest butter. It would therefore seem that butter was more known among the 
northern nations than in those countries where the abundance of oil and the difficulty of preserving 
butter rendered it less valuable. In this country, butter, if we credit our Bardic stories, formed a 
portion of the taxes paid by the inhabitants to the Eomorians a thousand years before the Christian 
era. Yessels filled with butter are frequently met with in the bogs of Ireland, and many specimens 
of it, with the rude wooden vessels in which they have been found, are preserved in all our museums. 
I have in my collection a lump of butter found, rolled up in some sort of a coarse cloth, at the depth 
of twelve feet in the bog of Gortgole, County Antrim, which still retains visibly impressed on it the 
marks of the hands and fingers of the ancient dame who pressed it into its present shape. The 
butter itself is in a good state of preservation, but emits a disagreeable odour, and tastes somewhat 
like cheese. The precise period at which the butter has been deposited in our bogs still remains a 
matter of speculation. Before the introduction of the potato, milk formed a principal article of 
food among the Irish ; for indeed it would seem the poor Irish were not in the habit of enjoying 
many luxuries, if we credit the account of Sir Henry Piers, a writer of the seventeenth century, 
who, speaking of the customs of the Irish, says: — "They have a custom every May-day — which they 
count their first day of Summer — to have to their meal one formal dish, whatever else they have, 
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which some call stirabout, or hasty pudding, that is, flour and milk boiled thick : and this is holden 
as an argument of the good wives' good huswifery, that made her corn hold out so well as to have 
such a dish to begin summer fare with ; for if they can hold out so long with bread, they count 
they can do well enough for what remains of the year till harvest, for then milk becomes plenty, 
and butter, new cheese, and curds and shamrocks are the food of the meaner sort all this season."* 
The vessels which I send youf are evidently intended for dairy purposes, but I can form no guess as 
to what period they belong. The smaller, which appears to have been a vessel for carrying milk 
home from the field, has a thong of leather passing through the handle of the lid ; it was found in 
the bog of Ballyboland, parish of Ahoghill. The little churn which accompanies it was found in 
an adjoining bog. Along the edge of the lid are certain marks of nails or pins, as if the lid had in 
that way been secured to the body of the vessel during the operation of churning. I have been 
told by an old woman in the parish of Duneane, of a tradition in that part of the country, that 
formerly the churn, being suspended by ropes from a beam, was pulled backwards and forwards by 
two persons till the milk was churned. I cannot say at what period this method of churning was 
practised, but I have recently read somewhere that the Peruvians still churn their milk by suspend- 
ing it in vessels from the sides of a mule, which is made to trot on till the operation is performed 
by the jolting. Be this as it may, it is evident, from the aperture in the lid of the little churn 
for the admission of the churn-etafF, that the process of churning was, at the period to whit,h it 
belongs, similar to the one still in use. What particular species of cows our forefathers kept at this 
distance of time is difficult to discover. The remains of the bos longifrons, found in this country as 
well as in the neighbouring Isles, with some casual references to shape and colour gleaned from our 
MSS., are all the data on which we have to build our theories. According to Keating, a Druid 
named Throsdan is represented as ordering 150 white cows, without horns, to be milked for a certain 
medicinal purpose, which should have happened about 500 B.C., if the chronology followed by the 
Four Masters be correct ; from which it would seem that there was in this country at that time a 
breed of such cows ; while at the same time, passages in our literature indicate the existence of a 
different description of cattle : thus, in the Book of Rights, one of the prohibitions of the King 

of Ulster was — 

" To celebrate the feast of the flesh of the bull 
Of Daire-mic-Daire, the brown and rough." 
The old bardic story of the "Tain Bo Cuailgne" contains a curious account of a bull-fight between 
the Bonn Cuailgne, or brown bull of Ulster, with the Pionn Banagh, or white bull of Connaught. 
I by no means intend to deduce from this that we had two distinct breeds of cattle in this country 
at that period, though something like it seems insinuated. 

James O'Laveett. 
Diocesan Seminary, Belfast. 

* Vallancey, Collectanea, vol. i. + See accompanying Plate, Figures 1 and 2. 



